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Halloween Horrors Terrorize Staff? 


Imagine reaching for a topo- 
graphic map to find a sleeping bat. 
Or being surprised by a bat in the 
bottom of your wastepaper basket. 

Until recently, regular visits by 
little brown bats to the Glennallen 
Office had made the place a real 
bat house. 

Bats were coming into the office 
through holes the diameter of a 
pencil. But the real draw was the 
building's roof. Years of bat habita- 
tion had left its insulation in a 


@tho little brown bat ig the only bat found in Alaska. 


@the brown bat is the world’s longest-lived mammal 
for its size; it can live more than 3O years. 


terrible state, saturated with bat 
guano (feces) and the smell says 
Kurt Sorenson, GFO maintenance 
worker “was horrible.” The guano 
also presented a health risk 
because it commonly contains 
pathogenic bacteria and fungi. 

“Bats have been an ongoing 
problem for many years,” says 
Sorenson. ... and removing the 
roof is our most recent attempt of 
getting rid of them.” 

Throughout the years, the GFO 
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staff have built bat houses and 
used electronic devices which emit 
sounds to drive the bats away. But 
nothing has worked. Sorenson 
says, “If you were a bat would you 
prefer a nice office or a bat 
house?” 

Before the roof was removed in 
July outdoor recreation planner 
K.J. Mushovic sought the advice 
from fellow BLMer, bat lover and 
Bat Conservation International 
(BCI) member Carol Belenski. 


(continued on page 2 ) 


occasionally makes bat presentations at elementary schools. 


@the 1999 calendar designed for BLM’s Campbell Creek 
Science Center education program by Belenksi features a 


huge picture of the brown bat. 


®@the brown bat weighs only 1/4 of an ounce and 


has a wingspan between 6 - 11 inches. 


@Carol Belenski, "BLM's batwoman" gives bat 
presentations at Outdoor Week each year and 


@ELM has an active partnership with the Bat Conservation 
International. For more information contact Bat Congervation 


International, P.O. Box 162608, Austin, TX 767165 or 


at www.bacon.org. 
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Conveyances 
Reorganization 


by Pam Eldridge 


On October 1, 1998, the Division 
of Conveyances will have four 
adjudication branches instead of 
three. Native allotments adjudica- 
tors will be pulled from each of the 
three branches to form a Native 
allotment branch. Ann Johnson 
recently returned to Conveyances 
from Cadastral Surveys and is the 
fourth adjudication branch chief. 

State Director Tom Allen say, 
“The reorganization is important 
because it will better help us 
accomplish BLM's priorities.” 
Adjudication of Native allotments is 
a top priority with two-thirds of the 
adjudicators working on Native 
allotments. 

Brenda Zenan, DSD for Convey- 
ances says, “The work will be 
more centralized making it pos- 


sible for a more even distribution of 


AK960 Div. of Conveyance Management 
*Brenda Zenan, Deputy State Director 
AK96013 Conveyance Coordination 
*Ramona Chinn, Branch Chief 


Old Organization 
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AK962 Gulf Rim 
Terry Hassett 
AK963 Southwest 
John Toms 
AK964 Northern 
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the workload.” In the current 
structure, Zenan explained, a 
customer might have to contact 
more than one branch chief, but 
under the new structure a Cus- 
tomer would most likely deal with 
only one. Employees will be 
responsible for specialized case- 
work and not have to be proficient 
in all aspects of conveyance 
adjudication. 

The time was right for a reorga- 
nization since priorities and 
workloads had shifted and there is 
a need to maintain efficiency. Of 
the 16,000 original Native allot- 
ment parcels, 4,800 remain to be 
adjudicated. Pam Eldridge is an 
automated office assistant who 
recently transferred from Convey- 
ances to External Affairs at the Alaska 
State Office. 
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Ann Johnson 

AK963 State & Adjudication Projects 
John Toms 
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(Bats continued) ee j 
According to Belenski, “bats are 
found throughout the world, and 
Alaska is no exception.” 

“When we took off the roof, about 
10 bats flew away,” says Sorenson 
who was assisted by masked 
Alaska Fire Service smoke- 
jumpers. Under the guidance of 
BCI access points were plugged. 

But Sorenson doesn’t think this 
is the end of their bat problems. 
“Its a good chance they'll join their 
buddies and find a another home 
in one of our other buildings.” The 
Glennallen Field office complex 
has 10 buildings—offices and 
maintenance shops. 

“Bats are misunderstood,” says 
Belenski. Contrary to popular 
misconception, bats are not blind 
and seldom transmit disease to 
other animals or humans. They are 
beneficial, especially in the woods 
of Glennallen where one little 
brown bat can catch 600 mosqui- 
toes in just one hour. 

Sorenson can only anticipate 
when and where the bats will show 
up next. A recent follow-up safety 
inspection conducted by safety 
officers Ken Higgins and Mike 
Rose revealed no bats! So last 
year's bat citation by the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Admin- 
stration is a thing of the past for 
now.! Jeff Kraus, public affairs 
specialist for the Washington Office 
contributed to this story. 


If you walk into Jerry Kouzes's work 
space you immediately know this guy 
is crazy about computers! In the midst 
of three computers, computer manu- 
als, and assorted software, Kouzes can 
be found piecing together maps on one 
of his computers . He works for the 
minerals part of the Division of Lands, 
Minerals and Resources, but he’s 
called on frequently by External 
Affairs and others to help with 
software/hardware problems. Kouzes 
says he got his current job with BLM 
due to “an act of Congress.” He had 
applied for a job a year before. He 
came on board in 1995 when the 
Bureau of Mines was merged into 
BLM-Alaska. 

He was born in Atlanta, Georgia, but 
when he was five years old his father 
was transferred to Elmendorf Air 
Force Base, so Anchorage is home. 
After graduating from University of 
Alaska with an Associate of Applied 
Sciences in computer science, he took 
a job as a data control clerk with 
Alaska Data Systems in Anchorage. 
But the appeal of government proved 
too much so he began his federal 
career with the U. S. Geological 
Survey in 1979. For the next 19 years 
he’s moved from one federal agency 
to another working as a computer 
technician. 


How long have you lived in Alaska? 
I have lived in Anchorage, Alaska 
since the latter part of 1961, which I 
believe makes it around 37 years! 
Whew! 


What do you enjoy most about your 
job? I really enjoy making maps with 
a computer. I especially enjoy working 
with ARC/INFO and AutoCad in the 
creation of visually pleasing maps. 


What is the last book you’ve read 
(or currently reading)? I am reading 
five or six books at this time. The 
most important of them to me is the 
Chumash, this book is the Torah (first 
five books of Moses in the Tenach (the 
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Jerry Kouzes 


Cartographic Technician 


Old Testament) and Haftorah (scrip- 
tures that are in the rest of the Tenach), 
with commentaries from Rabbis over 
the centuries. 


What is your idea of a good time? 
LOL (Laughing out Loud)!!!! Lately, I 
have been on-line at home on the 
Internet for too many hours chatting!! 
Boy, I really need to get a life. I also 
play strategy computer games over the 
Internet or direct connection with my 
brother. 


What was your favorite job? 
Actually, I am in my favorite job, 
doing maps or drafting. 


If you have one year to live, what 
would you do? If I had the money I’d 
travel to Australia, then to Greece and 
end up in Israel. 


Name one thing which people would 
be surprised to know about you? I 


used to do impressions and I’m 
studying to be a Rabbi. 


What does your “ultimate meal’’ 
consist of? If people see me, they 
would think all my meals are ultimate 
meals but seriously I make really good 
lamb stew!! 


What bad habit would you like to 
break? More like bad habits!!! I 
would love to break all my bad 
habits!! How’s that for avoiding the 
question? 


What is your favorite place? My 
lazy boy!! [read a great deal, and 
that is my favorite place to read, so if I 
fall asleep, I’m already comfortable. 


What is the most important thing 
you’ ve learned since working for the 
BLM? I’ve learned a lot of acronyms 


aes ALIS, ARMT, AIX...... 


SCEP Student Put Through His Paces 


by Sharon Wilson 


Upon his arrival in Fairbanks on 
Groundhog Day this year, Jose P. 
Carrillos was convinced that the 
ice sculptures around the airport 
were fake. It was cold enough to 
keep the ice from melting, but not 
as cold as he had expected. 

Coming from mountainous 
Chama, New Mexico, in the 
northcentral part of the state near 
Taos, Carrillo was used to living at 
the 7,800-foot level. For the next 
six months he would try to acclima- 
tize to Interior Alaska's flat Tanana 
River valley, 45 feet above sea 
level. 

At first-Carrillo was intimidated by 
the country and the people, so he 
immersed himself in BLM, reading 
manuals. He came to Alaska to 
work under the Student Career 
Employment Program (SCEP) 
which replaces the old student 
coop program. The program allows 
for college students to gain work 
experience while working with BLM 
specialists. 

His mentor, wildlife biologist Ruth 
Gronquist, monitored his progress 
as he assisted the Northern Field 
Office staff. He attended public 
meetings on the Western Arctic 
Caribou Herd Recovery Plan in 
Nome, counted musk-oxen near 
Kotzebue, flew radio telemetry 
flights for caribou, did winter trail 
maintenance by snowmachine in 
the White Mountains National 
Recreation Area, and helped 
assess mining impacts in the 
Coldfoot area. 

Carrillo flew to the California 
Desert District in the East Mohave 
area with Susan Flora, environ- 
mental scientist, to work on 
Molycorp, the first major hazard- 
ous materials cleanup project BLM 
has directed using the incident 
command system. For 26 days he 
assisted with documentation of the 
incident and helped provide 


Carrillo is studying Envi- 
ronmental Science and 
Management, with a minor 
in Biology, at New Mexico 
Highlands University in Las 
Vegas, New Mexico. He 
expects to graduate in 
2001. 


His recommendations on 
the SCEP program: 

* prepare more prior to 
taking on students 

* make more information 
available to students and 
BLM staff regarding the 
SCEP program 

- help with housing ar- 
rangements for new 
students. 

Carrillo sees these 
benefits for BLM: 

¢ reducing the cost of 
recruitment for future 
employees 

¢ enabling the recruitment 
of culturally diverse new 
employees. 


Fairbanks- 
based SCEP 
student Jose 
Carrillo 
exhibits a 
discarded 
moose rack 
found in the 
field. 


oversight of the contractors work. 

During Outdoor Days in May 
Carrillo helped the staff teach 
Fairbanks area sixth-graders four- 
wheeler safety, the importance of 
migrating neotropical birds, and 
compass orientation. 

Carrillo is involved in an ongoing 
project of the monitoring of vegeta- 
tion in the Yukon Maneuvers Area, 
U.S. Army land 26 miles south of 
Fairbanks. With the goal of improv- 
ing grouse habitat, after a pre- 
scribed burn is conducted marked 
plots will be monitored for years to 
determine the rate of recovery. 
Carrillo will monitor the plots when 
he returns to Fairbanks next 
summer. 

Carrillo says when he returns he 
will be better prepared. “Not only 
will | know my way around the 
BLM and Fairbanks better,” he 
said, “but I'm going to be driving 
up. It's kinda tough to be without a 
car.” Sharon Wilson is lead public 
affairs officer for the Northern Field 
Office. 


Special Thanks. Housing in 
Alaska can be a problem. Due to 
the short notice of his assignment, 
there was no affordable housing 
available. Carrillo expresses 
gratitude to Carlos Rosas, of the 
Alaska Fire Service Radio Shop, 
for taking him into his family for a 
month until he could find a place of 
his own. 
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Birds, Berries and More. Anchor- 
age Field Office botanist Debbie 
Blank and wildlife biologist Bruce 
Seppi hit the Campbell Tract trails 
this summer to lead nature hikes 
for Anchorage wildflower and 
birding enthusiasts. The hikes 
were part of the Campbell Creek 
Science Center’s “Artists, Authors 
and Scientists” series. Adults, 
youths, and one canine companion 
(on leash, of course) joined Blank 
and Seppi to learn about Native 
plants and bird species commonly 
found on the Tract. 

“| wanted to show people the 
amazing native flower resources in 
their own backyard,” Blank ex- 
plained. “And hopefully this will 
help them appreciate Native plants 
as opposed to introduced orna- 
mentals, which can sometimes 
lead to noxious weeds.” Hikers 
also learned to identify edible wild 
berries, and learned some of the 
traditional uses of berries and 
wildflowers for both medicinal and 
nutritional purposes. 


Retiree is 
Rewarded. 
Recent BLM 
retiree Paul 
Boos was 
awarded the 
Legends 
Honoree Award 
at the American 
Recreation 
Coalition's 
Great Outdoors 
Week ‘98. He 
was recognized for developing 
innovative policies and partner- 
ships for the Recreation program 
while enhancing opportunities for 


the public. Boos recently retired as 
the outdoor recreation specialist 
for BLM-Alaska after almost 30 
years with the agency. He contin- 
ues to volunteer his time and 
expertise to the Rivers Manage- 
ment Society, BLM, National Park 
Service and Boy Scouts of 
America. 


The Coolest! (|-r) Michelle 
Shutts, Vernise Casimir and 
Genie Cruz, work for the Div. of 
Cadastral Surveys under the 
Anchorage School District/BLM 
business school partnership. This 
summer Shutts and Casimir have 
been in the Photogrammetry 
branch labeling and filing records 
and scanning navigability reports. 
Cruz, is honing her administrative 
skills as an office assistant under 
the tutelage of Angie Nichols, 
Cadastral Survey office automa- 


tion assistant. Cruz will continue 


working part-time until she 
graduates from Chugiak High 
School next year. Cruz says, that 
she, Shutts and Casimir, gradu- 
ates from East High, are cool 
because everyone knows them.” 
(And reports have it that they are 
doing a swell job!) 

BLM has 17 students in the 


business school program which 
recruits high school juniors and 
seniors to work for BLM so they 
can get work experience and BLM 
can get some work done. 


BLM Booth a Hit at Gold Rush 
Days. Staff from BLM's Juneau 
Mineral Information Center staffed 
a booth at Juneau's annual Gold 
Rush Days celebration, June 27- 
28. More than 350 people visited 
the BLM booth where BLM geolo- 
gists gave away rock samples and 
posters to local children, identified 
rock specimens, and helped 
residents learn more about local 
geology and the services available 
at the center. 


Visitor from Washington Does 
Good. Public affairs specialist, 
Jeff Kraus, with the Washington 
Office made good use of his two- 
week detail to Alaska by writing 
stories for BLM internal and 
external publications about the 
many places he visited. Above, 
Kraus inspects a bat house at 
the Glennallen Field Office) 


Injured Birds 


still getting 
RIDES 


by K.J. Mushovic 


During his tenure as wildlife 
biologist for the Glennallen Field 
Office, Mike Coffeen earned a 
reputation in the local community 
for his willingness to transport 
injured birds to the Bird Learning 
and Treatment Center in Anchor- 
age. Although Coffeen recently 
transferred to the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service in Arizona, GFO 
continues to receive injured bird 
calls, but now has to be more 
resourceful in providing transporta- 
tion for the birds into Anchorage. 


When Campbell Tract Facility 
computer specialists Gary 
Jamieson and Marc Grober were 
recently at the GFO, they were 
enlisted to take back to Anchorage 
two juvenile northern hawk owls. 
Al Jensen, husband of GFO realty 
specialist Cathie Jensen, has also 
been of service, recently taking an 
injured bald eagle to the center. 
K.J. Mushovic is an outdoor recre- 
ation planner on the Glennallen Field 
Office Staff. 


From Practice to Real Life 
Staff Demonstrate Their Adaptability 


by K.J. Mushovic 


What began as swiftwater rescue 
training for Glennallen Field Office 
seasonals quickly turned into a 
natural resource management 
lesson in early June due to an 
unattended campfire. Following a 
swiftwater rescue training session, 
GFO realty specialist David 
Mushovic took Natural Resource 
Conservation Service volunteers 
Mandy Godown and Jim 
Bromberg to a nearby 17(b) trail 
easement to check its use and 
condition. Upon arrival, the group 
spotted a large log on fire, burning 
duff and extending beyond an 
unattended fire pit. John Rego, 
GFO fire management officer, still 
at the swiftwater rescue training 
site with other seasonals, was 
radioed to help. With his help and 
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the assistance of other recreational 
seasonals the logs, ashes and 
surrounding vegetation was put 
out. 

“With the dry spring we've had in 
the Copper River Basin, this fire 
had the potential to damage 
privately owned lands at the site,” 
says Mushovic. 

Godown and Bromberg are 
participating in a GFO 17(b) 
easement inventory this summer 
by using global positioning system 
equipment to verify easement trail 
locations. “It’s important to cooper- 
ate with Native landowners in the 
monitoring of easement use,” says 
Mushovic. Verification of trails is 
important so the Glennallen Field 
Office can better monitor and 
document the use of its trails. 


Glennallen Staff Work 
with State and AHTNA 
on Plan Update 


Over the next two years under a 
limits of acceptable change (LAC) 
planning process, the Glennallen 
Field Office will be looking at 
conditions and changes occurring 


to resources on the Gulkana River. 


The planning will be done in 
cooperation with the State of 
Alaska and the Ahtna, Inc. Native 
corporation. It will serve as a basis 
to update the Gulkana National 
Wild River Management Plan and 
to develop a Lower Gulkana River 
Management plan. The planning 
area includes the BLM-managed 
Gulkana National Wild River, the 
lower Gulkana River (from Sour- 
dough to the Copper River 
confluence) which flows through 
Ahtna, Inc. land, and three BLM- 
managed easements crossing 
Ahtna, Inc. land. 

The Anchorage Field Office 
adopted a LAC planning process 
four years ago to aid in the man- 
agement of the Campbell Tract in 
Anchorage. 


Foundation Looking 
for Outstanding BLM 
Employees 


The Public Lands Founda- 
tion (PLF) is seeking 
nominations for BLM 
employees demonstrating 
outstanding professional 
performance during the past 
year. Categories include 
technical/operational and 
managerial/administrative 
disciplines. For more 
information contact Ed 
“Moose” Zaidlicz, PLF 
Professional Awards 
Chairman at 724 Park Lane, 
Billings, MT 59102. Nomina- 
tions are due by 

November 15, 1998. 


This month's question asks 
employees with primarily ad- 
ministrative functions what 
makes their jobs so hard. 
Studies indicate employees with 
heavy administrative responsi- 
bilities are more likely to have 
more stress than the rest of staff 
because they tend to have less 
authority, freedom and say over 
their workload and work envi- 
ronment. Let’s hear what they 
have to say: 


y” Health 


Medication Errors 
Did you know medication errors cost 
the nation at least $76 billion each 
year and thousands of lives? 
Here are things you can do: 
¢ inform your health care provider of 
your allergies, sensitivities, behaviors 
(é.g. smoking, drinking) and the medica- 
tions and vitamin/herbal supplementals 
you take. 
e ask your doctor to type your pre- 
scriptions or write legibly. 
e read medicine package inserts 
carefully; make sure the drug you've 
received fits the condition you have. 
e learn the names of all medications 
and supplements you take and keep a 
written record. | 


Source: People's Medical Society newsletter 


What is the most difficult 
aspect of your job? 


Lindanne Gabiola, Staff Assistant 
Division of Cadastral Survey 


Coming back after leaving 
the Federal Service for 16 
years. Automation has 
definitely been a plus; thank 
heavens for e-mail and voice 
mail - what did we ever do 
without it! It has turned the 
most time consuming 
aspects of my job into the 
easiest. Other than adjust- 
ing to that, | can't honestly 
say there is anything hard 
about my job - well other 
than getting timesheets 
turned in on time!!! 


Linda Baird, Office Automation Assist. 
Joint Pipeline Office 


In monitoring the Trans- 
Alaska Pipeline, JPO works 
closely with Alyeska and oil 
companies, so | coordinate 
travel for VIPs coming from 
Washington, D.C. Some 
people think that working 
with people in so many 
locations would be difficult, 
but | consider it challenging. 
For a year and a half, | have 
been put to the test to 
complete their trips . Weekly, 
| send staffers all over 
Alaska. For others, out-of- 
state travel for training, 
meetings and briefings is 
necessary. Difficult? Just a 
new challenge each day. 


Courtney Alston, Staff Assistant 
Div. Lands, Minerals & Resources 


Prioritization of work load, 
especially when the priorities 
are always changing and the 
incoming workload doesn't 
seem to end. Sometimes it 
feels like you spend more 
time prioritizing the work 
rather than getting it done. 
When people think they are 
the only ones with important 
work it makes it even more 
difficult. 


Karla Grinnell, Staff Assistant 
Administration Team 
Northern Field Office 


The “hardest part” of my job 
is the “teaming.” The work 
itself is ever-changing and 
challenging, but learnable. 
Teaming is different, a new 
concept for me, and not one 
I've used in any past 
professions. Teaming takes 
a lot of emotional knowledge 
as well as intellectual 
knowledge. Meshing 
different personalities, work 
styles and ways of commu- 
nicating has been interesting 
and has caused me to grow. 
Growth can sometimes be a 
little painful. All in all, | really 
enjoy my job, all of it, even 


the hard parts. 
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Standing in front of the historic 
blockhouse in Sitka are (I-r) realty 
specialist Bob Rinehart, and 
interpretive specialists Nancy 
Stimson and Gene Ervine. In July, 
BLM signed a memorandum of 
agreement with five partners to 
preserve and maintain the site . 
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Anchorage Field Office Eagerly Making 
Plans for Historic Blockhouse in Sitka 


Anchorage Field Staff got hold of 
a really fun project says interpre- 
tive specialist Nancy Stimson 
when the National Park Service 
recently relinquished back to BLM 
its management of a Sitka historic 
site. 

The historic site contains a 
Russian blockhouse and cemetery 
whose long history indicates that in 
the early 1800s the Russians 
constructed a stockade and three 
blockhouses to protect themselves 
from the Tlingits. Throughout the 
years, the structures have gone 
through stages of disrepair, 
demolition and rebuilding. 

When Anchorage Field Office 
realty specialist Bob Rinehart, got 
wind of the project he saw an 
opportunity to get partners to help 
with the management of the site. 
For Stimson it was an opportunity 
to do interpretation on a really neat 
historic structure. Rinehart and 
Stimson quickly learned that 


interest in the site in Sitka was so 
keen that partners were secured in 
no time. 

On July 9, 1998, representatives 
of BLM, Sitka Tribes of Alaska, St. 
Michael's Orthodox Church, Sitka 
Historical Society, and the Mayor 
of City and Borough of Sitka 
signed a Memorandum of Under- 
standing to protect and preserve 
the site. 

Plans are underway for four 
wayside interpretive exhibits which 
will describe the cemetery, and the 
blockhouse, and explain Russian 
influence and history and the 
Native Holy Trinity Church. 
Stimson says this fall she and 
Alaska State Office interpretive 
specialist Gene Ervine will work 
with BLM’s partners to develop an 
interpretive plan. Ervine, who 
worked for the Park Service in 
Sitka many years ago, says, "The 
interpretive panels will be scripted, 
designed and should be installed 
by next summer.” 
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